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pleasures because of a surfeit. It is rather a deep-set disposition
towards a belief in God as the arbiter of men's destinies, " rough
hew them how we will," yet distinct entirely from fatalism, for
man is what he makes himself, and God only punishes for
neglect of opportunity. The testimony of the prelates in the
opening scene of the play is emphatic. "Consideration" has
"whipped the offending Adam out of him." He is "a true
lover of the holy church," and, although his youthful hours were
"filled up with riot," the transformation had been so complete
and so sincere as to make it evident that the riot and seeming
debauchery were but "the veil of wildness " that obscured his
truly virtuous and pious disposition. This eulogy might perhaps
be mistrusted as partial, and caused by the gratitude of the
bishops for the disposition he shows towards them, but the
words and deeds of the King show that his piety is real and
natural. Even in dealing with his claim to the French throne,
we are bound to believe in the sincerity of the man who insists
upon a true and faithful account of his claim from his spiritual
advisers, who, it must be remembered, were regarded as holy
oracles whose utterances were those of God himself. Hence
the injunction,
" An5 God forbid, my dear and faithful lord,
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading,'
is a striking proof of Henry's piety. He leaves his claim, as it
were, in God's hands.
Again, after the tennis-ball insult of the Dauphin, it is only
with "God before" that the King hopes to be able to bring him
to book. Further, it is God who "graciously brought to light"
the plot of Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, and into the hands of
God he commits his puissance when about to set out. In the
same spirit of Godliness he informs the herald, who comes
demanding his surrender,
" Yet God before, tell him we will come on,"
and to Gloucester he replies with lofty trust in God's protection,
" We are in God's hands, brother, not in theirs."
But perhaps the most striking demonstration of the sincerity
of the King's piety is afforded by his ascription to God of all the
praise for the great victory over the French at Agincourt.
"Praised be God, and not our strength for it."
**0 God, thy arm was here;
And not to us, but to thy arm alone.
Ascribe we all."